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THE LUBES OF NATITRE. 

Men are set between two classes of ex- 
ternal influences, acting in opposing direc- 
tions, and resulting widely diversely. On 
the one side lies what we, with deep, but 
scarcely understood, significance, call the 
woeld : a strange compound of griefs and 
satisfactions, cares, and solaces, with which, 
and in which, no one is satisfied or at rest; 
a drear desert in which we search for gold 
with painstaking and weariness — now and 
then finding, perhaps, an oasis or a foun- 
tain. Here men enter into "business," la- 
bor for finite ends; here their souls rust 
and their intellects waste themselves for 
objects which are as elusive as" the imaged 
city of the mirage ; and here, too, lies the 
field of labor of the good and the humble, 
who look at the world as it really is, as the 
type of a better. 

The characteristics of the labor of the 
world are, that it brings no inherent grati- 
fication, and has in view a recompense 
limited in its duration and enjoyment. ^It 
is felt by all to be a drudgery, and is gone 
through only for the remote fruits it bears, 
wealth, position, &c, &c. It is the proper 
sphere of selfishness and ambition, where 
men learn to estimate themselves unduly, 
and grow sordid and earthy. We are not 
at present prepared to enter into a reli- 
gious crusade against it, nor are we dis- 
posed to deny its temporary use and neces- 
sity in the scale of progress — the Christian 
religion points out its dangers and its anti- 
dote — the true spiritual wisdom. "We have 
only to speak of its relations to the present 
form of existence. You may believe as you 
will of Christianity or of the immortality 
which is revealed by it— disbelief in them 
will certainly make worldly cares none the 
less heavy, or a relief from them the less 
acceptable. 

Without passing, then, into the discus- 
sion of spiritual topics, which are mooted 
by the great mass of mankind — without 
going beyond the present moment, we can 
speak of the opposite influence to that of 
the world — Nature. From every side of 
us, from green fields and sombre forests, 
and from hill summits all over the wide 
earth, she calls to us, to allure us from cares 
that bring premature age and deadness of 
feeling. Those who have been wise enough 
to listen to the call, have learned that the 
fable of Antaeus' rising from each fall on 
the breast of mother earth with a vigor re- 
newed, is a verity to those who, worsted or 
wearied in the conflict of material circum- 
stances, cast themselves on Nature for re- 



freshment and comeback with new strength 
and courage. The power of the lulling 
voices which green earth has, is scarcely 
appreciated by any but those who have 
given themselves up entirely to them, and 
forgotten in their melody that there was 
aught else than music in life. 

In going to Nature, we do not understand 
the practice so common now of changing 
trade for agriculture. To buy a plot of 
ground, and by study of the American 
Agriculturist and Country Gentleman to 
bring from the unfertile ground abundant 
crops, is not going to Nature for refresh- 
ment, but for a change of cares. Even the 
farmer needs the relaxation which an idle 
stroll over his own fields, without a thought 
of their promise to his granaries, would 
give him. To forget all use for a moment 
even — to know that the cockle in the grain 
is beautiful, and the May-weed in the 
meadow is better worth contemplation 
than the grass ii unprofitably displaces — 
that is freedom from care. What does it 
matter whether we work in wood or iron — 
whether we measure our goods for sale, or 
turn the turf for the seed ? It is still self 
and selfish cares which we shape, and 
measure, and plant ; but to listen to Nature 
— to see her and forget everything save that 
beauty is given to the eye and melody to 
the ear — this is what Nature lures us to, 
and in accepting which, we find rest from 
the World. 

We have known minds which for years 
had been so exclusively devoted to business 
cares, that when, at length, they became 
subject to the influence of Nature, they 
seemed to have been ossified, and found her 
sweet and subtle power to produce pain, 
rather than pleasure, in its operation on 
their deadened and stiffened organizations. 
It was like motion in a hand palsied for 
years when the ability to move returns, 
and the inflexible skin cracks and gapes, and 
would fain be still ever more. And, thus 
these palsied minds prefer to return to 
their rigidity, and move no more for ever, 
rather than endure the pain of their awa- 
kening to the activity and variety of life. 
As a nation the Americans need, more than 
any other, the perception of this value in 
Nature. A case came to our knowledge 
lately of a merchant who, for more than a 
quarter of a century, had not been known, 
when in health, to be away from his busi- 
ness later than seven in the morning, or to 
leave it earlier than six in the evening, and 
who, in all the time, had only once been as 
far as fifty miles from New York. Yet he 
is worth a quarter of a million dollars, and 



still devotes himself to accumulating money. 
We would not analyze such an intellect — 
we would not go down into such a sepul- 
chre and see what bones and ashes of dead 
hopes, and spiritual gifts, and blighted sense 
of beauty, there must be there. From such 
a grave there can scarcely be a resurrection 
or hope of life. 

Yet to that man, and many others like 
him, Nature has displayed her lures perpe- 
tually, calling in the tenderest voices with 
mingled memories of childhood, and prompt- 
ings of a higher being to aid her. The 
hum of bees, the morning song of birds and 
running brooks, appealed in vain to their 
ears against the clink of coin and the clat- 
ter of their factories — flowers and fields 
with sunsets and mountain cascades, op- 
posed themselves in vain to blinded eyes, 
to freestone fronts and costly mirrors. 
Oh ! if they could have listened for one in- 
stant ere their eyes were closed — if they 
could have caught one glimpse of all that, 
before the film finally shut light out, we 
must believe they would have listened and 
looked again, and so found the balm which 
loving Nature provided against the wounds 
of evil cares. Perhaps not, though there 
must have been a time once, even in child- 
hood, when their sight and hearing were 
clear. And what then can insure the mind 
against these diseases? Only the awaken- 
ing of the better reason and leading' men 
out of themselves — the perpetual remem- 
brance of the outer world of sight and 
song — and convincing them that sight and 
admiration are not the profitless things 
Mammon deems them, that they may in 
time, both for themselves and their chil- 
dren, answer to the lures of Nature. 



NATUBAL AND ARTISTIC SYMPATHY. 

NO . II. 

"Nature stretches out her arms to 
embrace man," says Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
"and let his thoughts be of equal great- 
ness." If Nature abhors a vacuum, a lack 
of brains appears to meet her greatest re- 
pugnance. A jest's prosperity, it is said, 
lies in the ear of him who hears it ; and not 
less true is it, that Nature's teachings find 
what success they have, in the congenial 
aptness of man. We recoil from one, whose 
character does not seem elevated from the 
contact of sublime things. We take it for 
granted that the presence of debased Na- 
ture will bring corresponding influences. 
It is natural for us to strive to bring our 
thoughts and actions into keeping with sur- 
rounding circumstanoes. We feel abashed, 
when we cannot do it. 

Perhaps, we are seldom so reminded of 
our unequalness with the highest phases 
of Nature, as when we feel the spirit of si* 
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lence put a chain upon our tongues in the 
presence of some great sceDe. What is the 
reason of our muteness ? "We are not in- 
clined to ascribe it to wonder alone. "We 
would rather say, it is because we feel our- 
selves unable to utter anything commensu- 
rate with what we see. Mere wonder 
would produce a gaping amazement — such 
as the boor evinces, such as restrains the 
tattler, such as keeps the every-day travel- 
ler with his finger between the leaves of 
his guide-book. Something more than this, 
is it, that holds the reverent observer in 
almost suspense of breath, and makes him 
feel that words of his are sadly unequal to 
the sympathetic greatness, that the scene 
engenders in him. 

Madame de Stael says, "that architec- 
ture is the only Art, that approaches in 
its effects to the works of Nature." We 
may agree with her, when we remember 
how often, in a building of impressive 
style and size, we are prompted to speak 
in the same undertone, that we were una- 
ble to exceed in the sight of natural scenes 
of awe and sublimity. Perhaps we may 
regard it beside as an acknowledgment of 
the inability of oar vocal powers to fill the 
space, while we shrink from exposing our 
weakness. 

We cannot say how much this may be 
owing to the examples of Nature herself, 
for she seems often to accompany her sub- 
limest works by a kind of murmur, such as 
that of the ocean and the forest. Such, 
too, every one experiences in the subdued 
thunder of Niagara, which has little of 
those ear-rending reverberations, that the 
undiscerning ascribe to it. Indeed, we are 
frequently unconscious of the accompany- 
ing sound until our attention is called to it. 
In this we have an intimation of that sym- 
pathy which Nature requires in man, re- 
acting in herself — a certain correspondency 
of sound to scene, objects to places, and 
the like. When the ancients made Pan, 
the deified Nature, wed Echo, its counter- 
part, we cannot fail to notice a beautiful re- 
cognition of the cognate sympathies in 
Nature, which impel certain trees to 
grow in peculiar places, certain lichens 
to cling to certain rocks, and so forth. 
This canonization of one of the most poeti- 
cal sentiments in Nature, does much to 
balance that general lack of feeling for Na- 
ture, which, if we agree with Alison, the 
ancients seemed to manifest, with the ex- 
ception of Virgil, "whose gentle mind 
seems to have anticipated, in this instance, 
the influence of the Gospel." 

Those who have stood in the court be- 
fore Saint Peter, with the murmurs of its 
•fountain- waters soothing his ears, will re- 
cognize with what aptness Madame de 
Stael has described it in Oorinne, as one in 
harmony with the sensation arising from 
the contemplation of so majestic a temple 
"The sound of the waters," she says, 
"adds to the vague and profound impres- 
Biveness of the architecture. It is uniform, 
as the building is regular. 'An eternal 
motion and eternal repose,' are thus brought 
into sympathy with each other. Time 
Shows itself without power, for it never 
dries up these fountains, it never shakes 
those immovable columns." The mind of 
this distinguished woman here shows itself 
capable of catching the impress of the 
•finest cognate sensibilities, and sbe recog- 
nizes as a true artist the exact bond of 



sympathy between all things. She impell- 
ed her whole being into the essence of the 
Italian character. She imbibed, with sym- 
pathetic susceptibilities, every sign and 
token of the land ; and the result was a 
true work of Art, as high above the mere 
story-telling novel, as her mind excelled 
that of an ale-house prattler. 

Between the true graphic artist, and 
such an one in words as the authoress of 
Oorinne, there is less connection than be- 
tween the former and a writer of Chateau- 
briand's character. Madame de Stael did 
not portray the full exactitude of the land- 
scape, but gave expression to the emotions, 
that the sight instilled, and, in this way, 
reproduced the scene in the reader's mind, 
and, as his own mental powers had been 
brought into corresponding action to efifect 
it, it became tinged with his individual na- 
ture. This is a course which, if not wholly 
denied to the painter, seems to fail in his 
attempts. Witness Turner's view of Heid- 
elberg, where the painter endeavored to 
give expression to the sentiments that the 
natural view effected in him. No one, 
who looks at that print, can convey his 
own individuality to the scene, or, on the 
contrary, derive any correct notion of the 
actual state of things. The distinguished 
painter, in this instance, seems to have 
given himself up to too much excess in his 
own way. Wo are inclined to think there 
is not much justification in deserting Truth, 
when its inherent poetry is superior to 
man's ideals and combinations. 

The author of the Genius of Christianity 
was a writer, on the contrary, who gave 
us a correct delineation of what he saw, 
only reserving to himself the right of every 
painter, to heighten an effect here, or omit 
a detail there, so as to produce a scene 
which shall offer corresponding sensations 
to the beholder, as to the describer. A. dis- 
tinguished critic has well analyzed the 
qualities of these writers, when he says, 
" The one speaks to the heart through the 
eye; the other to the eye through the 
heart." 

Madame De Stael certainly possessed in 
a wonderful degree a knowledge of the 
way in which the heart engenders wishes 
and images. A great artist itself is this 
same heart of man 1 The seat of love, with 
all its wonderful efficacies ! The spring of 
zeal,, and earnestness, and truth, without 
which the mind goes oftentimes for naught ! 
She seems to have had little eye for the 
picturesque, but she had a heart to feel. 
She was linked with a humanity every- 
where. The simple nature of the fields 
seemed unnoticed by her. Lord Brougham 
says of her, " She could travel through a 
romantic country without taking her eye 
from the page she was reading, and lived 
on the Lake of Geneva, and within view 
of the Alps, without ever casting a look at 
either." 

When again, as standing before Saint 
Peter's, assimilating to her own soul the 
harmony of its proportions, and the swell 
and subduing of its parts, she likened its 
architectural grandeur and grace to a monu- 
ment of frozen music, she then felt like a 
true artist, in recognizing the touch of 
sympathy between cognate arts.* There 



* This idea of petrlBed music and architecture, we 
find also referred to in the following record in Ecker- 
mann'8 Conversations with Goethe : 

" Mostao, den 28 Mara, 1S29. 

" Ich babe unter meinen Papieren ein Blatt gefunden , 



appears an intimation of the same idea in 
these words of Bailey in Festus : 

" There's something in 
The shape of harps, as though they had been made 
By music." 

We may be almost warranted in denying 
to an artist the highest merit, if he shows 
himself insensible to the effects of all the 
sister arts. Nay, more; we require of 
him to be able to appreciate the difficulties 
and results. Only of the mightily-gifted 
indeed can it be said, as it has been of 
Michael Angelo, that " the triple wreaths 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
with which his disciples decorated his 
tomb, might, without exaggeration, have 
been interwoven with a fourth" — poetry. 
It is not left for|raany to unite, with Leo- 
nardo da Vinci in himself the qualifica- 
tions of painter, sculptor, poet, musician, 
architect, and geometrician. Our own 
country found a poet-painter in Allston, 
and some of our countrymen in Italy show 
promise of uniting other graces of Art to 
those of their particular profession. It is 
not necessary that they shall have made 
essays in the other arts, but that they have 
studied in the broadest range the canons 
of criticism, which enable us to judge of 
Art-feelings and conceptions, without con- 
founding the limits of either individual 
Art. 

We have spoken above of a certain cor- 
respondency of natural sounds and aspects. 
Whether the law is inherent in nature, or 
arrived at from coincidences, may be an 
open question. But it may not be mere 
fancy that there is, as Chateaubriand has 
noted, something of a sympathetic conjunc- 
tion with the rough desert in the roar of the • 
lion. Do we not naturally believe that the 
lowing of a herd chimes "with the feelings 
that arise in contemplating a peaceful and 
cultivated valley ? Does not the cry of the 
goat tremble in the way that the rocks 
seem to totter on which he hangs? Is 
there nothing in the neigh of a charger in 
unison with the tumult and rush of bat- 
tles ? " The night," says our Frenchman, 
" by turns charming or sombre, is enlivened 
by the nightingale or saddened by the 
owl; the one sings for the zephyrs, the 
grove, the moon, the soul of lovers, — the 
other for the winds, the forests,' the dark- 
ness, and the dead." 

View the matter inversely, and we dis- 
cover a province of Art ; yet, we may be- 
lieve, one in which success is rarely if ever 
to be attained. Such are the attempts in. 
music to bring aspects of nature before us 
by relying on our recognizing in the tones 
the sentiments of certain external views. 
The fault here is not in comprehending 
proper limits. A tempest, or even a calm 
may be suggested perhaps. If the object 
admits of exact imitation, as in cries of ani- 
mals, it ceases to be art. Take again " the 
rising sun -with darting ray" in Haydn's 
Creation. We doubt that, unless one knew 
the purpose, the thing intended 'would 
ever be suggested ; and even if it were, we 
might most aptly liken it, as has been done, 
to a watchman's lantern striking down a 
dark alley ; for it wants wholly, as Von 
Weber says, " the majestic Crescendo of 
Nature." We were once present at a great 



wo ich die Baukunst eine erstarrte Musik nenne. Und 
wirklich, es hat etwas; die Stimmung, die von der 
Baukunst ausgeht, kommt dem Effect der Musik nahe." 
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musical festival at Carlsruhe, presided over 
by the celebrated pianist of Weimar. "We 
saw by the programme that the passion of 
Love was to be expressed. The orchestra 
commenced, and (oh, desecration !) we 
were irresistibly reminded of certain mid- 
night noises, common to back-yards! This 
was suggestive beyond endurance. 

We have all heard of Locke's story of 
the blind man, who got an idea of scarlet 
from the sound of a trumpet. The mind 
of man, constantly at work, finds no pleas- 
anter field than in these associations of 
ideas. When visible facts are wanting, it 
takes its play among the subtlest of emo- 
tions. We all have known the charms of 
a voice. With a fine, full organ we asso- 
ciate corresponding energies of mind and 
body. And many may be able to recall 
instances where a fine personal aspect al- 
most loses its majesty by a meanness of the 
voice. Hume once told • Blocklock, the 
blind poet, that his sense of love must be 
higher, for he had no outward beauty to 
beguile him. " Oh," was the reply, "but 
the voice, upon that I often base charac- 
ter." 

That we remember tones of voice longer 
even than features, is in the experience of 
every one. It seems almost commensurate 
with the existence of those undulations of 
the air, that the voice produces, which 
philosophers tell us are eternal. "Oh," 
how wonderful," says Longfellow, " is the 
human voice ! It is indeed the organ of 
the soul ! The intellect of man sits en- 
throned visibly on his forehead, and in his 
eye ; and the heart of man is written upon 
his countenance. But the soul reveals 
itself in the voice only ; as God revealed 
himself to the prophet of old in the still, 
small voice, or in a voice from the burning 
bush. The soul of man is audible, not 
visible. A sound alone betrays the flowing 
of the eternal fountain invisible to man." 

There is another correspondency of 
sound employed by us every day, and that 
is language. Naturally as appropriate 
gestures, do certain words come to us to 
express certain ideas ; and there exists this 
correspondence in their very sounds, as 
indeed their derivation owns as much ; as, 
for example, in such words as splash, bang, 
whiz, war, blunt, keen, rough, smooth, and 
the like. There is the essence of Art as 
well as poetry in all this— an art more 
commendable than one of continual sono- 
rousness, like that of Dr. Johnson. "For- 
merly," says Mr. Lowell, in one of his re- 
cent lectures, "men named things; but 
now we label them to know them apart ; 
but luckily, meaning and poetry still cling 
to some of our common phrases, and the 
crow-foot, mouse-ear, goat's-beard, day's- 
eye, heart's-ease, snow-drop, and many of 
these vulgar little fellow-citizens of the 
wood and road-side, are as happy as if Lin- 
naeus had never been born." 

Justin Winsob. 



"WANDERINGS IN THE SOUTHWEST. 

NO. IV. 

San Antonio de Bexar, June 9th, 1865. 
Fbom Sisterdale to near Braunsfels a dis- 
tance of fifty-two miles, the road leads over 
a hilly country. Within the first few hours 
we passed two pretty streams with grassy 
valleys, in one of which was a cabin. As 
we passed, the company struck up a Ger- 



man song, when out rushed an occupant, 
in a degree of excitement, that told well 
how strong is the bond which holds them 
in sympathy in exile. I did not understand 
the words of the song, but I knew its mean- 
ing by its effect — it was a rallying call. 
He would have joined us, bare-headed as 
he was, but he had no money ; one of the 
party arranged the matter by engaging a 
bundle of shingles, and paying in advance. 
He hastened to drive a calf into a pen near 
the house, to make it safe from the wolves, 
and on we drove. That night we camped 
in a valley without water, and as I laid my 
head upon the saddle, it pressed unusually 
heavy, and ached with the excitement of 
the day. We were in the valley of the 
dry Oivolo, where that stream pursues its 
subterranean way, carrying with it all the 
springs that are necessary to make a moun- 
tain region an agreeable one to travel 
in. The coolness of the night breeze, as I 
lay on the ground with nothing over me 
but the starry sky, reduced the fever of my 
brain, and in part atoned for the want of 
those cool rivulets, that in the mountain 
regions of the North sparkle by every man's 
door. There is a charm in the night air 
through all the inland regions of western 
Texas, that one can hardly appreciate who 
has not experienced it. When the sun 
goes down there is a softness in the breeze, 
(and one is scarcely ever without it) even 
when it is strong, that soothes the travel- 
worn into forgetfulness of his fatigues, and 
he sleeps as tranquilly and dreamless, and 
insensible to the hard earth, as the dead. 
Once I waked on hearing a horse grazing 
near my head!; for an instant I forgot that 
Pelicano was "a captive among the savages, 
and felt as a ranger, free to mount and 
away at my will. The moon was just rest- 
ing on the summit of a distant mountain, 
my companions were sleeping around me 
on the grass, and the long Missouri wagon, 
with its great shear, stood in the shadow 
of a post-oak. I would have given all this 
beautiful scene, the genial skies and smil- 
ing earth, for one draught of the cold water 
that at that moment blessed the least fa- 
vored land of the North. We resumed our 
way early the next morning to get to water, 
passing some charming valleys of great ex- 
tent, with rich soil, covered with bright 
green grass, and interspersed with groves 
of oak, and intersected by the dry bed of 
the Oivolo, but which is the bed of a tor- 
rent in the rainy season, and which is well 
defined by trees and vines that grow in 
greater profusion along its course. An ar- 
tesian well would enable one to irrigate a 
thousand acres of the finest land in Texas. 
About ten o'clock we reached the house of 
a German settler. The water we used was 
drawn from a spring two or three miles 
distant, in a cask placed on a sled. We 
breakfasted on milk and eggs, of which we 
found here a good supply. 

After an hour's rest, we continued our 
way over a road through a district entirely 
different from any that I had seen in Texas. 
Heretofore, all the country I had gone 
through, might be mistaken at a distance 
for one under a state of cultivation. 1 had 
seen nothing that could be called wild. 
The valley became hemmed in by moun- 
tains of limestone, covered by cedars, 
branching close to the ground, and spread- 
ing, making an impenetrable thicket. 
Bluffs of the same rock rise several hun- 



dred feet from the water-worn but dry 
ravine, above which eagles were hovering. 
It was a wilderness, where the bear, and 
panther, and rattlesnake reign undisturbed. 
We pass the high ridge dividing the valley 
of the Oivolo from that of Comal creek, 
also dry, and continue our way over arid 
and desolate hills, covered with prickly 
pears breast high, small oaks, and scanty 
grass. Three miles from New Braunsfels 
we had passed several cultivated fields, in 
which corn looked surprisingly well, and 
where the settlers supply themselves 
with water from wells. Here, on the top 
of the highest hill, overlooking the town 
and the extensive rolling prairie beyond, 
was a house intended as a resort from town. 
Here we stopped, and unrolled two banners, 
on one side of each was " Sisterdale," on the 
reverse of one was in German, " In the 
mountains is freedom," on the other the 
first line of a song, " What a dusty year it 
is." The hoops of the wagon — we had no 
cover — were wreathed with grape vines, 
evergreens, and scarlet flowers. The driver 
carried a vine over his shoulder, and we 
all wore a wreath of the same about our 
hate ; I having had a horse stolen in their 
settlement, was thereby constituted a mem- 
ber of their society, and entitled to its 
privileges, and had a wreath of vines about 
my hat, while my sunburnt, unshaven face, 
would make me pass very well for one of 
them. Thus attired, we drove down the 
long hill past the Oomal Springs, and into 
the town singing a wine song, cheered^ by 
every group of a delighted and excited 
population. Mrs. D. was left at the house 
of a friend, and we drove through the town 
to the reception hall. Never till my dying 
day will I forget the scene that followed. 
It was the great anniversary, the re-union 
of friends, who have been tried together in 
the school of adversity. The republicans 
of '48, who have suffered imprisonment, 
confiscation, and exile; the statesman, the 
poet, the philosopher, the artist, and natu- 
ralist, met after the conflicts of a year of 
toil and hardship, to sing once more the 
songs of the loved classic Rhine, to mingle 
with the aroma of its wine the cherished 
remembrances of home, which glows no- 
where more vividly than in the heart of 
the German. How could I witness those 
congratulations, those beard-to-beard em- 
braces of old friends, and not be moved ; 
I, too, felt that I was a German, and not a 
member of the "Know Nothing" inhospi- 
table nation that I was. I shook hands with 
a hundred persons, not one of whom had I 
ever seen before. But Mr. Degner, one of 
the most heroic spirits, and the most cheer- 
ful under adversity, that I ever knew, was 
not permitted to touch the ground; his 
friends bore him into the house with 
huzzas; we were all unceremoniously 
rushed into a room, and mixed in so much 
confusion, that I could scarcely distinguish 
myself from a German. A table loaded 
with refreshments, moved me still deeper, 
while one of their number sat upon the 
floor astride a beer cask, and filled the 
glasses as fast as they were emptied. 
Hungry and thirsty as we were, would not 
you have done as we did. I forgot my 
nationality, and if I had not broken' away, 
I should soon have been able to talk Ger* 
man, although I did not get so far as to un^ 
derstand a word of it, Festivities were 
kept up till a lafce hour of the night, though 



